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106 NOTES AND COMMENTS 


RESPONSE TO HEDA JASON ON URBAN LEGEND STUDIES 
JAN HAROLD BRUNVAND 


I strongly disagree with the views expressed by Heda Jason in her note ‘ “Contemporary 
Legend’~-Io Be or Not to Be?’ (Folklore vol. 101:88, 1990, pp. 221-223). She sights ‘cracks 
and flaws’ in urban legend studies, interprets these to signal a state of ‘despair’ among 
scholars, and insists that planned fieldwork cannot begin until ‘the basic work of 
classification is done’. She concludes that ‘Interpretations will have to wait until the data 
are assembled’. Appropriately, she quotes from Hamlet’s famous soliloquy of indecision: 
but we should remember that Hamlets’s inaction was completely unproductive and sterile. 


In my view, the discoveries of various prototypes for modern legends, the debates 
concerning theory and method, the questions being asked about meaning and style, and 
even the continuing struggle with definitions are all signs of a vigorous scholarly inquiry 
going on; these are cause for cheer, not gloom. Rather than arguing about fine points 
of genre distinction before moving ahead with research, we should be closely studying 
all aspects of this fascinating modern folk tradition at the very time that it is emerging 
and evolving. Marie Bonaparte went ahead and collected, then immediately interpreted, 
her Myths of War'—such as ‘The Corpse in the Car’, ‘The Doctored Wine’, and ‘The 
Devil-Jew—when she heard them during World War II. We still find her ideas stimulating 
as we gather the rumours and stories of recent conflicts. It would be absurd to suggest 
that Bonaparte should not have written because her definitions were inadequate and the 
collected items were not really myths, and may not even have been legends. If, as Alan 
Dundes asserts, ‘It is a commonplace that each generation reinterprets anew its folklore’,’ 
then may we not have our turn now while our own folk stories are thriving? Should 
we not even collect them until exact definitions are worked out? 


I’m well aware, as Jason earlier wrote, of the importance and the difficulty of ‘producing 
an exact definition—one which would enable us to decide with certainty whether a given 
text is or is not a legend’’ But since the matter is still somewhat unclear twenty years 
later, I believe we must adopt working definitions, collect the actual stories that people 
are telling now, strive to interpret them, and perhaps formulate the precise terms and 
phrases later. This is, in fact, what students of contemporary legends have done for some 
fifty years, as a glance at the many references to published collections and studies cited 
in my The Vanishing Hitchhiker and The Choking Doberman’ reveals. Naturally, some 
definitions, theories and findings have to be revised from time to time, but ‘Welcome 
to the wonderful world of scholarship’” 


As for the classification of legends (a different matter from the definition of genres), 
the solution does not seem to lie, as Jason suggests, in attaching traditional labels like 
sage, legende, ‘demonic legend’, and ‘horror novella’ to whole groups of modern urban 
legends. What is needed to facilitate organizing archives and scholarly communications 
is a type index of commonly recurring plots arranged in logical order, with sufficient 
subtypes, sub-subtypes and cross-indexes to make it possible to identify new texts and 
retrieve related materials. This is mainly a practical problem not a theoretical one, and 
it’s not an impossible one, perhaps even for the ‘part-time student archivist? whom Jason 
alludes to. For several years I’ve circulated a draft of the index used in my own archive 
among interested urban legend scholars. A new and improved version will appear in my 
next book on the subject. 
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Jason seems bemused that the interest in urban legends has produced ‘even a Newsletter’. 
Surely FOAFtale News, a modest effort to provide current news and views on our subject, 
deserves support and fills a need, notwithstanding the lack of precise definitions. Perhaps 
it’s the newsletter’s and its sponsoring organization’s encouragement of the study of ‘any 
legend that is circulating actively’ that bothers Jason, but she may not realize how much 
further things have gone in the direction of democratic tolerance in contemporary legend 
studies. For example, I write a twice-weekly syndicated newspaper column on urban 
legends which presents the findings of my own and others’ research; it’s written in a 
popular style directed at a wide audience and is in part intended to counter press distortions 
and misunderstandings of modern folklore studies. I’ve also introduced a detailed discussion 
and analysis of an urban legend into the third edition of my introductory textbook.°® Both 
these writings and my four book-length studies of urban legends generate much interesting 
response from lay readers as well as folklorists.’ And the folk themselves—in this 
instance, sophisticated, modern, educated people—have an international electronic forum 
in the computer newsgroup on USENET called alt.folklore.urban. where ‘UL’s’ are 
frequently discussed. Even if folklorists interested in contemporary legends were to agree 
to suspend collecting and interpretation while better definitions and classifications are 
completed, the interested public to whom these modern folklore traditions actually belong 
would do the job themselves. 


Jason seems to blame most of the problems she detects on scholars in the English- 
speaking world, blessed with ‘generous funding’. I suspect that others will respond to 
this point, not the least scholars writing recently about UL’s in Swedish, Norwegian, 
Finnish, German, Italian and other languages, as well as other English speakers whose 
studies (like mine) have received no outside funding. The only special support for my 
urban legend studies comes from earnings generated by my writings and from enthusiasm 
generated by the fascination of the material itself. 


The University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84112, U.S.A. 


NOTES 


1. ‘Translated by John Rodker (London: Imago Publishing Co., n.d.), first published in 1947. 
In 194] Bonaparte had published ‘The Myth of the Corpse in the Car’ in American Imago, vol. 
2, pp. 105-126. 

2. ‘Metafolklore and Oral Literary Criticism, reprinted from The Monist, 50 (1966) in Jan 
Harold Brunvand, ed. Readings in American Folklore (New York: Norton, 1979), pp. 404-415. 
The quotation is on p. 415. 


3. ‘Concerning the “Historical” and the “Local”? Legend and their Relatives; Journal of 
American Folklore, 84 (1971), 134. 


4. (New York: Norton, 1981 and 1984 respectively). 

5. See, for example, the added references and updated history for ‘The Choking Doberman’ 
story as presented in a discussion and diagram in my The Mexican Pet (New York: Norton, 1986), 
pp. 41-47. 

6. “The Baby-Roast Story as a ‘““New American Urban Legend’? in The Study of American 
Folklore, 3rd edn. (New York: Norton, 1986), pp. 476-501. 

7. For two examples of how readers’ responses provided valuable data in understanding stories 


circulating in the modern world, see ‘The Barrel of Bricks’ (pp. 180-188) and ‘The Unsolvable 
Math Problem’ (pp. 278-283) in my Curses! Broiled Again! (New York: Norton, 1989). 
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